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as lie knew of nothing Laving been agitated but what was
perfectly constitutional. . . . Nothing material/ continued the
informer, c will be attempted but through the committee pro-
posed by Nelson, and you may depend on it that such a one,
self-elected, now exists. If you have any idea of the cause of
those suspicions, for God's sake let me know. ... I will see you
towards evening at eight o'clock/ A fortnight later the same
subject of traitors in the camp was brought forward by John
Sheares; who proposed a dissolution of the society, and a new
ballot. He afterwards consented to withdraw his proposal, and
Butler again asserted that all their proceedings were perfectly
legal. There was evidently great distrust and much discourage-
ment in the party, and when Grattan made his attack on their
reform* scheme, both Sheares and Emmet considered the in-
cident a fortunate one, as the parliamentary notice had c rescued
the society from that state of insignificance into which it had
lately fallen.'l A reply was issued by. the society which com-
mented in very bitter terms on the conduct of Grattan and of
the Opposition.

The measures of the United Irishmen, however, were not
all so innocuous. The events of the last session had fully con-
vinced them that no party in Parliament was in the least likely
to accept their scheme of universal suffrage and equal electoral
districts, while the triumphant march of the French arms made
French assistance continually more probable. In the spring if
1794 a new and important overture was made to them. The
agent chosen by the French Committee of Public Safety was an
Anglican clergyman named William Jackson, who had once
been a popular preacher in London, had afterwards been em-
ployed by the notorious Duchess of Kingston in her quarrel with
Foote, and had attained an infamous notoriety as the chief insti-
gator of a groundless and atrocious charge against that drama-
tist.2 After these transactions Jackson had long lived in France,
where he professed strong revolutionary sentiments, and he
undertook to ascertain what support might be expected from
the English democratic party in the event of an invasion.
Finding the result of his inquiry in England very discouraging,

1 February 1,  15, 22 j  March  8,          2 See  Cooke's  Life  of  Foote, i.
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